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Salute 


on YEAR before us has special significance for all 


teachers, all pupils and students, and all citizens 
devoted to the cause of education. It is the centennial 
of the National Education Association. 

Every great profession requires the advantages of 
strong organization. Particularly in the United States, 
with its spaciousness, its localisms, and its diversities, 
does a profession require organization to give it sol- 
idarity and morale, and a vision of common purpose. 

All this the NEA has helped to do for téachers. It 
has led them to visualize for themselves the status, the 
obligations of professional 


competence, and_ the 


workers. It has helped to create in this Nation a new 
and unique profession, a profession independent 
enough to give creative leadership, yet responsible to 
the people’s will that the Nation’s schools be uniquely 
public. It has encouraged the specialist organizations, 
which bring so much of knowledge and inspiration to 
all teachers who take pride in the quality of their 
service. 

Surely this is a year to salute the NEA as a great 


national professional organization, a year to appreciat 
it, to congratulate it. 

Let it be also a year of stocktaking, for the work o 
teachers is enmeshed in the Nation’s life and is on tha 
account subject to a thousand challenges and restraints 
beset by a thousand ‘complexities and problems. N¢ 
ivory tower can serve America’s teachers today. Only 
an organization close to the day’s necéssities and possi 
bilities can help to meet their needs. 

Clear-eyed perception of things as they are is diffi 
cult enough to achieve. But among Americans hope 
is so strong that even the realism of today calls for 
some vision of the future. The teaching profession has 
unfinished tasks ahead. The NEA and many of its 
constituent State associations have been charting new 
courses—in developing standards for professional edu- 
cation, defining and enforcing codes of professional 
ethics, promoting school legislation, and recognizing 
new relationships in international cooperation. 

There are many good ways to seek the well-being of 
education in the United States. One of the best is to 
support the challenging efforts of the NEA as it en- 
deavors to strengthen the spirit and the performance 


of professionalism. 
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Educational news 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


A Basic Guide for 
Property Accounting 
YVERYONE in the United States who 
Kk uses data on school property has 
long been handicapped because there 
is no nationally accepted manual to 
set forth either standard definitions 
of terms referring to school buildings. 


sites. and equipment, or standard 


procedures for determining cost and 
value of school buildings, amount of 
floor 
important items 

But at last such a manual is on its 
On December 10, at the invita- 
tion of the 
Education, a policy committee for a 


space, ind scores of similar 


way. 
Acting Commissioner of 


cooperative project held its first meet- 
ing in the Office of Education. Pur- 
pose of the project: To develop the 
basic property-accounting manual for 
local and State 

United States 

acceptance and 


throughout the 


s¢ hool systems in the 
and to promote the 


use of the manual 
Nation. 
Five national organizations with a 


basic interest in the matter are repre- 
sented on the committee: American 
Association of School Administrators, 
by Finis E. I 
School Business Officials of the United 
States and Canada, by Charles W. 
Foster: Council of Chief State School 
Officers, by Edgar Fuller; National 
Council of School House Construc- 
tion, by Edward Braun: and National 


School Wil- 


liam Shannon. Each representative 


igleman: Association of 


Boards Association, by 
is executive secretary of his organi- 
zation except Mr. Braun, who is presi- 
dent. 

Representing the Office are Fred F. 
Beach, chief, State School Systems, 
and secretary of the committee; Ray 
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L. Hamon, chief, School Housing; 
and Paul L. Reason, specialist in edu- 
cational records and reports, 

At its December meeting the com- 
mittee approved overall plans for the 
project, which will require about a 
year and a half for completion. The 
next step will be a 2-day meeting in 
Washington early in 1957, to decide 
on the the 
manual; at this meeting the cooper- 
ating organizations will be repre- 
sented by their technical experts. 

After a preliminary draft has been 
prepared, it will undergo a series of 


scope and content of 


revisions. Sharing in the developing 
and refining processes will be hun- 
dreds of key representatives of the 
five organizations from all parts of 
the country, who will work together in 


national and regional conferences. 


No Two Alike 


OW VARIOUS are the purposes for 
H which teams of foreign educa- 
tors come to the United States to study 
and observe under the International 
Cooperation Administration techni- 
cal-training program is demonstrated 
again by four groups currently at 
work here: 

® Twelve Guatemalan elementary 
school teachers are taking a 10-week 
look at our elementary education sys- 
tem. First part of their visit is a 
special seminar at the University of 
Florida; second part is a tour of 
of schools and points of cultural in- 
terest that will include Baltimore, 
New York City, Philadelphia, Cam- 
den County, N. J., and Prince Georges 
County, Md. 


Washington will finish their assign- 


Evaluation sessions in 


ment. 


@ A group of Austrian specialists 
in industrial engineering and manage- 
ment are following a special 9-month 
program of academic work and prac 
tical observation at the Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology. 

®@ Two members of the Cambodian 
of education studying 


ministry are 


the functions of our Federal agency 
for education, and the administration 
of elementary schools from the State 
to the local level. 


departments of education come closer 


Because our State 


than anything else in the United 
States to their concept of a central 
education agency, the Office of Edu- 
cation has planned for them to begin 
there, starting in Kentucky and Ohio 
and continuing later in Georgia and 
Between Ohio and Georgia, 
they will study the functions of the 
Office of Education: by that time they 
will have had enough introduction to 


Florida. 


the American system to enable them 
to understand the role of the Federal 
agency. 

® Four members of the staff of 
the Universitv of Costa Rica are find 
ing out how our universities run their 


What 


learn will be used by their own uni- 


schools of education. they 
in establishing a new college 


takes 


in Pennsylvania State. Syracuse, and 


versity 
of education. Their itinerary 
Columbia Universities, the University 
of Florida. and. last, the University of 
Puerto Rico. 

Training Mature 

Women To Teach 


| ge IDEA in action, that of train- 
ZX) 6ing «mature, college-educated 
women for teaching, is helping to 


solve one of the most pressing prob- 


3 





The 


idea was presente d 2 years ago by the 


lems in American education 


Committee on New Teachers for the 
Nation's Classrooms, in cooperation 
with the Office of Education and the 
Women’s Bureau, U. 5. Department 
rf Labor 


Just how effective this idea is prov- 
ing in practice, is indicated now in a 
progress report recently issued by the 
Department of Labor {n Idea in 
{ction: New Teachers for the Vation’s 
Children 

In summarizing the findings of the 
report, Alice K Leopold Director of 
the Women’s Bureau, has this to say: 


“We know that the idea of 


accelerated teacher training for ma- 


now 


ture women graduates has taken hold 


and become firmly entrenc hed in a 


number of communities. The accept- 
ance of this plan will help to solve our 
school problem and at the same time 
meet the needs of qualified women 
who have real talents to offer.” 

The report bears out Mrs. Leopold's 
conclusion. It shows that by June 
1956 
®@ More than 100 colleges and univer- 
sities in 27 States and the District of 
Columbia were offering accelerated 
programs. 
® More than 
were enrolled. 
®@ At least 5.400 women had met cer- 


5.500 college graduates 


tification requirements for teaching. 

Copies of An Idea for 
(Women’s Bureau Pamphlet 
1956) may be had for 20 cents each 
from the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


{ction 


Two, 


President’s Committee 

YO ACTIVE is the President’s Com- 
S mittee on Education Beyond the 
High School that it is difficult enough 
to keep up with its calendar alone, 
to say nothing of trying to measure 
the rousing effects it is having in the 
minds of men and women all over the 
Nation. 

Early in 
months after it was established, the 


November, scarcely 6 
committee published its first interim 
report to the President, which was 
written also to provoke discussion 


among the people. Before the year is 


up it will submit two more, the sched- 
\ semifinal report in June 
focus on a few central 


ule says: 
or July to 
ideas as guideposts for planning; and 
a final report in December. 

On December 7 it held 
At that time it set up three 
One, under the 
chairmanship of A. Hollis Edens, 
president of Duke University, will 
study problems of higher education 
from the student’s point of view; an- 
other, under Harold C. Case, presi- 
dent of Boston University, problems 
of institutional and the 
third, under Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, 
superintendent of the Denver public 
schools, the diversity of educational 
opportunities high school. 
All three will have reports ready when 


its sixth 
meeting. 
new subcommittees. 


resources ; 


beyond 


the whole committee meets again, on 
March 18 and 19. 

(lso at this meeting it heard reports 
from the chairmen of the five regional 
workshops held during October and 
November, and laid plans for five con- 
ferences to be held in the same re- 
gions between now and the first of 


June. 


Far East Research 


s iT lays its plans to establish a 
A desk on the Far East and to do 
special research on that part of the 
world, the International Educational 
Relations Branch of the Office of 
Education has sought the counsel of 
the very people who, in this country, 
would be among the first to use new 
information about education in the 
Far East. 

Two conferences, on November 15 
and 30, brought together several po- 
tential end-users: The first, officials 
from the United States Information 
Agency and the Department of State; 
the second, four eminently qualified 
educators—Ronald Stone Anderson, 
professor of education, University of 
Michigan, and secretary, Association 
for Far Eastern Studies: John Minor 


Echols, professor of linguistics, 
Cornell University: George Alex- 


ander Kennedy, professor of Chi- 
nese language and literature, Yale 
University; and Donald G. Tewks- 
bury, professor of education and ad- 





other | S 


visor to students from 
Columbia University. 
Basic among the recommenda 
made to the Office was that atte; 
be focused on areas now under ( 
munist domination so that, for ey 
ple, colleges and universities coul 
equipped with a better understan 
of the needs of refugee students. 


Office Staff Participates 
in National Workshop 

Yix representatives of the Offic 
J Education spent the week of 


vember 25—December 1 in Color 


Springs, Colo., with 43 members 

State departments of education, stu 

ing 3 significant problems in State 

school administration: Responsib 

ties of the State departments of ed 

cation for 

© Pupil transportation services, 

e School building serv ices, 

® Improving the instructional pri 
eram. 

The occasion was the Eighth An 
nual Workshop of the Study Com 
mission of the Council of Chief Stat 
Schoo! Officers. 
working committees, 
problem, the Study Commission fo 


Grouped into three 
one for eat h 
attention chiefly on the de 
veloping of basic policy statements 
that it will submit to the Council for 
consideration. When adopted by the 
Council, these statements, which are 
veritable blueprints of desirable poli- 


cies and practices, will serve as guides 


cused 


to all State school systems. 

Each committee had the consultive 
services of one or more of the Office 
staff members present: 

On pupil transportation: FE. Glenn 
Featherston, acting director, Division 
of State and Local School Systems; 

On building services: N. E. Viles, 
associate chief, School Housing; 

On instructional program: John 
Ludington, chief, Secondary Educa- 
tion; Helen K. Mackintosh, chief, 
Elementary Education; and Edith S. 
Greer, specialist for curriculum co 
ordination. 

The sixth Office representative, 
Fred F. Beach, chief, State Schoo! 
Systems, served as secretary to the 
workshop. 
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Lawrence ( 





>». Derthick 


1L4an Commissioner of Education 


UST BEFOR son on December 29, in a conference room 
J of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Lawrence Gridley Derthick took his oath of office as United 
States Commissioner of Education. Thus arrived the 
fourteenth in the procession of Federal leaders that began 
with Henry Barnard, exactly 16 weeks short of 90 years 
before. 

Dr. Derthick comes to his new post under appointment 
by President Eisenhower on November 28, subject to con- 
firmation by the United States Senate. By coming, he 
ends a vacancy that has existed since last September 1, 
when Samuel Miller Brownell left the Office of Education 
to become superintendent of schools in Detroit, Mich. 

All his life Dr. Derthick has been close to schools and 
education. He was born in the dormitory of a Kentucky 
mission school. Both of his parents were educators; so 
are two of his brothers, his daughter, and his elder son. 

He himself has made education his profession for nearly 
30 years. He began, in 1927-29, as teacher and principal 
of the consolidated schools in Greene County, Tenn., and 
from there went to nearby Clarksville to be principal of 
Joint City-County High School. During 1935-39 he was 
State high school visitor for East Tennessee, and professor 
of education at East Tennessee State College. 

From 1939 to 1942 he was assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction for the public schools in Nashville; 


and since 1942 he has been superintendent of schools in 
Chattanooga, except for 15 months in 1948—49, when he 
was given leave to be chief of the education branch of the 
Office of Military Government for Bavaria 

Dr. Derthick has his bachelor’s degree from Milligan 
College, which, like the University of Chattanooga. has 
also bestowed on him the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. He has his master’s degree from the University of 
Tennessee and has pursued further graduate studies both 
at George Peabody College for Teachers and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Active participation in many national organizations 
concerned with education has introduced Dr. Derthick to 
educators all over the United States. For example, he 
served the American Association of School Administrators 
as its president in 1953-54 and is now the chairman of its 
committee for the advancement of school administration, 
which is cosponsored by four other national organizations 
for education. 

Tennessee has sent the United States two commissioners 
of education. The first was Philander P. Claxton, who 
served during the administration of Woodrow Wilson. It 
was under Mr. Claxton that School Life had its beginning 
and School Life now. for sentimental reasons that need no 
more explaining, extends herewith a special welcome to 


Dr. Derthick. 





TEACHERS OF 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Three most recent publications coming out of a nationwide 


study 


report on qualifications and preparation needed by 


teachers of children in three areas of exceptionality: The blind, 


the deaf, and the partially seeing 


“Exceptional” children and youth 
are those who have unusual educa- 
tional needs because of blindness, 
partial loss of vision, deafness, im- 
paired hearing, crippling conditions, 
special health problems, speech de- 
fects, mental retardation, mental gift- 
edness. or serious social and 
tional maladjustments. 


Who 


exceptional children? 


s competent to teach these 
What are the 


special knowledges, abilities, and 


understandings which make one 
teacher effective in his work with 
exceptional children while another 
falls short of the goal? What ex- 


periences in his professional prepara- 
tion enable him to acquire the com- 
petencies that make him effective in 
working with children who have spe- 
cial educational needs? 

Through the years, a good many 
forces have been at work to improve 
standards for all special education 
personnel. Public and private agen- 
cies have contributed significantly in 
recent years to the improvement of 
professional standards, However, 
programs have expanded so rapidly 
and technical knowledge has increased 
so substantially that 
have felt the need for basic examina- 


many leaders 
tion of the distinctive knowledge and 
abilities required by special education 
personnel. 

Because of the demand for a more 
precise understanding of distinctive 
qualities, the broad study Qualifica- 
tion and Preparation of Teachers of 
Children 


This nationwide project was 


Exceptional was under- 


taken. 
conducted by the Office of Education 
in collaboration with many leaders 
and organizations concerned with the 
education of exceptional children and 


with the spec ial assistance of the As- 


6 


emo- 


sociation for the Aid of Crippled 
Children of New York City. Thus 
the findings represent the opinions of 
approximately 2,000 people. 

The study was directed by Romaine 
Mackie, Office of Education’s chief of 
education of exceptional children and 
youth, who was counseled by two 
committees. One was an Office policy 
committee, whose function it was to 
assist the director in management and 
personnel aspects of the study. The 
other was a national committee of 
leaders in special education, whose 
function it was to help identify 
the problems, to assist in the develop- 
ment of the design of the study, and 
to otherwise facilitate the project. 
The study also had the benefit of ad- 
vice from a number of consultants. 


The Plan of the Study 

The general purpose of the study 
was to learn more about the quali- 
fication, distinctive competencies, and 
specialized preparation needed by 
teachers of handicapped and gifted 
pupils. The term “teachers” was in- 
terpreted broadly to méan not only 
classroom instructors of the various 
types of exceptional children, but also 
directors and specialists in State and 
local school systems, and professors 
of special education in colleges and 
universities. Separate studies were 
made of the qualifications and prepa- 
ration needed by teachers of children 
who are blind, crippled, deaf, gifted, 
hard of hearing, mentally retarded, 
partially seeing, socially and emo- 
tionally maladjusted, speech-handi- 
capped, and handicapped by special 
health problems. 

Study was also made of supervisory 
personnel for special education in 
State departments of education and 





central offices of local school syst 


and of instructors in colleges pr: 
ing teachers of exceptional chil 
Thus, into the b 
study, were 13 smaller studies. 


incorporated 


Two tee hniques were used to fa 
data—the formation of committec 
submit statements describing d 
able competencies, and the use o a 


The plan of 


the study also provided for cor 


series of inquiry forms. 


ences of specialists and commi 
Thro 


the series of inquiry forms, facts and 


members where practical. 


opinions were collected from 
successful teachers in each of the |0 
areas of exceptionality, (2) direct 
and supervisors of special educati 
in State and local school systems, and 
(3) staff 


colleges and 
universities with responsibility in one 


members i 


or more areas of exceptionality. The 
committees prepared reports on thi 
distinctive competencies required by 
educators in areas paralleling those 
studied through the inquiry forms. 
Status information was also gathered, 
through the inquiry forms, on State 
certification requirements for teachers 
of exceptional children and on exist- 
ing teacher-education programs for 
the preparation of these teachers. 

Three major conferences on the 
study were called, including a week- 
long conference in Washington in 
October 1954. 

Of the reports coming out of the 
study, five are available at this writ- 
ing. Latest to appear are three that 
deal with teachers in specific areas of 
exceptionality: Teachers of Children 
Who Are Deaf, Teachers of Children 
Who Are Blind, and Teachers of Chil- 
dren Who Are Partially Seeing. As 
they combine to show, the teacher in 
each area of exceptionality needs 


many special competencies. 


For Children Who Are Deaf 

Educators have long been chal- 
lenged by the problem of teaching the 
child for whom one of the main ave- 
the sense of hear 
ing—is closed. The teacher of such 
a child, in addition to being respon- 
sible for the child’s securing a well 
rounded education, must be able to 


nues of learning 
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help him develop and improve com- 


munication skills and aid him in over- 
coming problems resulting from his 
handicap. For such a task the teacher 
needs special skills and knowledge. 
Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf 
contains a list of competencies needed 
that have been evaluated by teachers 
themselves. One hundred successful 
classroom teachers of the deaf were 
isked individually to judge each com- 
petency in the light of their own ex- 
perience and to rate it as “very impor- 
yrtant,”” 


tant.” “less important,” 


or “not important.” 


“imp 
The evaluations 
are discussed in the report. 

\ report of the committee of ex- 
area of the deaf, 
competencies essential to a 
of the deaf, is 
of the publication. 

In the summary of opinions of the 
100 teachers and the 


it is brought out that both the 


perts in the describ- 
ing the 
sood teache another 


main section 


committee of 
experts 
committee members and the class- 
room teachers tend to set high goals 
for instructors 

Both groups emphasized the ability 
to develop speech and language in the 
chil 1. 
and teaching methods that are suited 
to the child, to aid the 


child in his personal adjustment to 


deaf to develop a  aiaeaaiiin 


individual 


his handicap, and to maintain good 


home-school relations. 


Are Blind 


for sighted children 


For Children Who 


Much learning 
takes 


ences, 


place through visual experi- 


Such visual learning oppor- 
tunities are not blind 


( hildr n and the teacher of these chil- 


available to 


dren has, therefore, a unique oppor- 
tunity to enrich their lives. 

At the core of the 
cure qualified teachers of the blind is 
the need for increased understanding 


of the 


movement to se- 


competencies re- 
quired by these educators. The pub- 
lication of Children Who 
{re Blind is a report of an effort to 
promote such understanding. 


distinctive 


Tea her Ss 


The publication § specifically  in- 


cludes (1) a committee report on com- 
petencies needed by teachers of blind 
children; (2) a report of an evalua- 


tion of a list of competencies by 100 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS ON EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Reports from the study 
of Exceptional Children” 


“Qualification and Preparation of Teachers 


State Certification Requirements for Teachers of Exceptional Children. 


Bulletin 1954, No. 1, 25 cents 


College and University Programs for the Preparation of Teachers of Sunes 


tional Children. 


Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf. 
Teachers of Children Who Are Blind. Bulletin 1955, No. 10, 
Teachers of Children Who Are Partially Seeing. 


cents 


Bulletin 1954, No. 13, 


35 cents 
Bulletin 1955, No. 6, 35 cents 
40 cents 


Bulletin 1956, No. 4, 30 


Teachers of Children Who Are Mentally Retarded. Bulletin 1956, No. 3, in 


press 


Directors and Supervisors of Special Education in Local School Systems. 


Bulletin 1955, No. 13, in press 


Special Education Personnel in State Departments of Education. 


1956, No. 6, in press 
Other publications 


Creed for Exceptional Children (poster, 


cents 


Crippled Children in School. 


Bulletin 1948, No. 5, 


Bulletin 


suitable for framing). 1955, 5 


20 cents 


Curriculum Adjustments for the Mentally Retarded. Bulletin 1950, No. 2, 


45 cents 


Education of Crippled Children in the United States. 


10 cents 


Forward Look: The Severely Retarded Child Goes to School. 


No. 11, 25 cents 


Leaflet No. 80, 1949, 


Bulletin 1952, 


Helping the Handicapped—An Investment in the Nation’s Future Manpower 


Reprint from School Life, May 1951, 
School Housing for Physically Handicapped Children. 


15 cents 
School in the Hospital. 


112, 1952, 15 cents 


Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional Children, 1952-53. 
5, Biennial Survey of Education in the United States, 1952-54, 


Bulletin 1949, No. 3, 
Some Problems in the Education of Handicapped Children. 


5 cents 
Bulletin 1951, No. 17, 


25 cents 
Pamphlet No. 


Chapter 
30 cents 


The above publications are available from the Superintendent of Documents 
S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


successful teachers of the blind; (3) 
a comparison of the two reports; 
(4) an appraisal of the effectiveness 
of some of the 
blind; (5) an evaluation of profes- 
sional experiences needed by teachers 
of the blind: and (6) a 
statement of findings and some impli- 
cations for planning and research. 
The first 34 pages of the 109-page 
booklet are devoted to a presentation 
of the committee report and the opin- 


inservice teachers 


summary 


ions of the successful classroom 
The views of the two groups 


each other to a marked 


teachers. 
reinforce 
degree. 
Both groups want the teacher of the 
blind to understand individual differ- 
ences, general problems of the blind, 


eye defects and their causes, use of 


reports, and knowledge of special aids. 
The teacher, it is agreed, should pro- 
healthful within 
which the child 
and develop an understanding of his 
handicap. Both groups cite ability to 
provide a broad and adjusted curric- 


vide a atmosphere 


may grow socially 


ulum which brings experiences close 
to the child and utilizes all 
available resources. 

Within this wide range of activities, 
the teacher should also possess certain 
specific skills, such as knowledge of 


which 


teaching reading and writing, 
cially 
as important the 


espe- 
braille. Both groups indicate 
ability to interpret 
problems of the blind to society, to 
work with parents, and to know about 
existing agencies and services for the 


continued on page 10 
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the same « ipsule form as it designed for legis- 
School Life, April 1956), the Laws 
| Branch of the Office of Education proy ides 


State 


1955 


oe if education enactments made by 
tres during 1956. 


tbulation notes school legislation that was passed 


States whose legislatures met in either 


the ty 


Subject of legislation 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


education (N new, | in- 


n part to 


Excise 

Property 

Other 
Levy limits increased (G 
Tax study commission (N 


gram (N=new, | 


some local units) 
extended) 
increased 


general, S 
new E 


Foundation pro foundaiiqn, A 


amended) 
State aid (| increased) 
Property tax equalization (X =laws aimed at equalization of valu- 


assessment) 


SCHOOL BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ation and/or 


Building authority (A =amended) 
Bond issue (SD =submitted to voters but disapproved) 
Loan fund (N=new, A=amended) 


State aid for construction (N=new, |=increased, A=amended) 


TEACHER WELFARE 


Salaries (M= minimum increased, |=salary increase for county 


superintendents) 


amended, S=legislation for county sup- 


Tenure and contracts (A 
erintendents) 
Retirement law (l= increased benefits, A==amended) 
Certification (A 


Social Security enabling act (C 


amended) 
coordinated with retirement, S 


separate) 
group health and accident) 
leave of absence) 


PUPIL WELFARE 


Insurance (H 


Leave (S=sick, E=exchange, A 


amended, R = repealed) 


amended) 


Attendance law (A 
Free textbooks (A 
Safety and health regulations (N=new, A 
Segregation and desegration (X=legislative action) 
Scholarship aid (N increased funds) 
Transportation (I amended) 


amended) 


new, | 
State aid increased, A 





Legislative Indicators: ST/.TE @C 
A apsulles: 


regular or special session during the year. Although t! 


were substantial and noteworthy enactments in a nur 
of areas of State school law, a preliminary analysis i 
cates that teachers’ salaries received more attention t 
most other areas. Minimum salary schedules were ra 


in several States, and general salary increases were 1 


in others. 


Ala. Ariz. Calif. Colo. Del. Ga. Kans. Ky. Le 
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TE @OOL ENACTMENTS in 1956 


Ipsylesentation 


In using the tabulation the reader should bear in mind symbol may stand for several individual acts or amend 
ertain lin itions that have been imposed by ments to existing law. 
condensati ® Not all enactments affecting education are included 
® The tal tion is not an analysis of individual enact- nor are all subjects listed on which legislatures acted 
ents and should not be considered as such. Symbols ®@ The material presented, based largely on c pies of 
dicate only that some action was taken and. where pos the laws as they were passed, does not measure the effect 
sible hat eneral nature of the action was. One of the laws on existing school programs 


Md. Mass. Mich Miss Mo. Nev. N. J N. Y. | N.C. | Ohio Pa ee) Se Va Wash. W. Va 
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Subject of legislation 


Legislative Indicators: STATE SCHOC)L 


Calif. 


Ala. Ariz. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Adult education (N=new programs, E 


Driver training (E=expanded programs) 
Education of exceptional children (E 
amended) 
General 
Mentally retarded 
Physically handicapped 
Vocational education (E 


expanded programs) 


expanded programs, A 


expanded programs) 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Increased funds for operation (U 
J =junior colleges, S=faculty salaries) 

Increased funds for construction (U 
leges, J=junior colleges) 

Local junior colleges (S=State aid) 

Administrative reorganization (C 

ratified) 


authorized) 


Regional compact (X 
Bond issue for construction (X 


university, T 


university, T 


teachers colleges, 


teachers col- 


single college or university) 


ADMINISTRATION AND: ORGANIZATION 


District reorganization (E=extensive, M 
State board of education (F 


Codification of school law (N=new) 


minor) 
functions added) 


Regulation of property transfers (R); bids and purchasing (P). ... 


Education study commission (X 


established) 


Colo. Del. | Ga. Kans.| Ky. 


TEACHERS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


of the 


agreed on as 


blind. These are but a few 
major competencies 
important by both groups. 

Though the two groups expressed 
marked similiarity of opinions, they 
did show a 


difference. 


few minor points of 


For Children Who Are Partially 
Seeing : 

The partially seeing child cannot 
always be identified by his appearance 
alone; thus educators once were slow 
to recognize that he needs special 
educational provisions. Gradually it 
has been recognized that, since par- 
tially seeing children use their eyes 
as the chief channel to learning, they 


should not be educated as blind chil- 


10 


Continued from page 7 


dren; and that, since their vision is 
too limited to use many of the regular 
classroom aids, they cannot be edu- 
cated’ as normally seeing children. 
Generally speaking, a child is con- 
sidered partially seeing if his visual 
acuity in the better eye, with correc- 
tion, is 20/70 or less and he uses 
sight as the chief channel of learning. 

Growth in the program to serve 
partially seeing children has recently 
brought about a variety of procedures 
for their education. The development 
of the various types of programs and 
services has increased the need for 
competent teachers. 

What should be required of the 
teacher of the partially seeing child? 
What distinctive knowledge and abili- 


ties should he have? The findings of 
the overall study that have a bearing 
on the qualifications of these teachers 
are reported in the bulletin, Teachers 
of Children Who Are Partially Seeing. 

Specifically, the bulletin includes 
information on the following subjects: 
(1) Competencies needed by teachers, 
(2) opinions on the proficiencies of 
some teachers, (3) education and ex- 
perience for acquiring specialized 
competencies, (4) summary and im- 
plications, and (5) projects for future 
study and research. 

As in the other publications in this 
series, two techniques were used to 
gather information—the report of a 
committee of experts and the use of 
inquiry forms directed to teachers. 
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ENACTMENTS IN 1956—Continued 


Md Mass Mich Miss. Mo. 
N 
E 
A A E 
A 
UT) UTJ 
T UTJ UTJ U 
( 
E 
P R 
X 
Again, the opinions of the commit- 
tee and the teachers on competencies 
for the most part tend to reinforce 
each other, although secured through 


Both the com- 
the 
the special 


different techniques. 
teachers thought 
work of 


teacher required not only certain per- 


mittee and the 


scope ol the 


sonal characteristics and specialized 
teaching also a 
working knowledge of closely related 
fields. This includes knowledge of 
medical ability to help 
the child with his personal adjust- 
and 


competencies, but 


conditions: 


ment: with tests 


methods used in evaluating the child: 


acquaintance 


knowing how to provide an adequate 
curriculum, teaching techniques, and 
materials; knowledge of professional 
literature; good interpersonal rela- 
and ability to take overall 


responsibilities. In all 


tionships; 


supervisory 


Volume 39, Num 


Nev. 


N. J. | N.Y. | N.C. | Ohio Pa. 
E 

A A 
A 

S(T) 

T 

M M 

R R 


these fields some competencies were 
emphasized by both groups; other 
ce mpetencies were clearly emphasized 


by only one group. 


YACH OF the three publications in- 
E cludes an appraisal of the profi- 
ciency of some teachers in the area 
of exceptionality, as well as a section 
on professional preparation. 

The section on proficiency provides 
some clues to the effectiveness of the 
teacher; at the same time these im- 
pressions have implications for pro- 
fessional preparation. These opin- 
ions present a challenge to local school 
systems and teacher-education insti- 
tutions to improve the caliber of their 
training, and to the teacher to im- 
prove his competence. 

The section on professional prep- 


aration reports opinions on the kinds 





R.1 S.-¢. Va. Wash. W. Va 
A 
E 
x 
X x 
M M 
x 


of practical experience the teacher 
should have: Student teaching of both 
normal and handicapped children, ob 
teachers at work, 


experience in making interpretations 


servation of other 


from professional reports. 


rT HAT are the implications of these 
A\ 4 findings ?—for the teacher him- 
self?—-for the instructors in col- 
leges?——for those organizations con- 


cerned with professional stand 


ards ?—for the supervisor and admin- 
istrator? What they are is set forth 
in the summary of each publication, 
along with suggestions for additional 
study. 

Certainly the reports should be an 
effective contribution toward the goal 
of increasing the number of educators 
competent to teach our exceptional 


children. 





FAIR EXCHANGE... 


Nps of American communi- 


1 oe SA 
tie that have opened their doors 


to foreign educators are discovering 
ifresh that giving means receiving. 
By taking these visitors into their 
daily lives, Americans are not only 
contributing to the educational pro- 
rams for which the visitors have 


come, but are themselves being edu 
cated: ind 


alike are ¢ aught up in a mutual prot ° 


foreigner and American 
ess of growth and understanding. 
The swift developing of this process 
never ceases to amaze and encourage 
the staff of the 
and Training Branch in the Office of 


Educational Exchange 


Fducation. “In the 6 years weve 
been administering this program,” 
savs John W. Grissom. chief of the 


raining Section, “weve 


Technical 
seen this two-way educational process 


At first, the 


average American seemed diflident in 


grow in countless ways 
the presence of the foreigner, wasnt 
sure what he ought to say or do, and 
was inclined to let-responsibility for 
the visitor's social life fall entirely on 
the shoulders of the local educator 
who was professional advisor for his 
program. 

that’s not the way it is any 


Americans have come to recog- 


“But 
more. 
nize the opportunities that live for 
them in every newcomer from another 
country. Even while we in this office 
are planning the next year’s program, 
we are letters of invitation 
and hospitality from citizen groups 
requesting 


getting 
all over the country, 
foreign visitors for their communities. 
Whole communities are coming to our 
aid in ways that once we didnt dare 
hope for.” 

Coming to our aid: that phrase was 
The visitors Mr. 


Grissom was speaking of are educators 


not lightly spoken. 


from countries participating in the 
technical assistance program of the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 


tration. To meet some special educa- 


12 


tion needs at home they have been 
sent by their governments to study 
some aspect of education in the 


United States. The Office, which co- 
operates with ICA by planning for 
each visitor the program of study and 
observation that will help him most, 
finds itself facing a problem that it 
The 


the new- 


cannot effectively solve alone. 
how can 

; 
comer be that in the 


United States the schools are run by 


problem is this 


convinced 


the communities that support them, 
Federal othce 
“The school 


community 


not by a central or 
handing down dictums ? 
better than the 
makes it.” 


this idea they must have an opportu- 


Is no 


the visitors are told: and 


nity to grasp, for it is a concept with 


which not many are familiar and 


without which they can never under- 


stand American education. To pro- 
vide this opportunity the Office 
urgently needs the aid of local 


communities. 
— CTION to communities be- 


gins in the early months of the 
visitor’s stay, which he usually spends 
as an “unclassified student” in a col- 
lege, to get knowledge basic to his 


The 


doing its part to orient him, sees that 


program objectives. college, 
he has as many contacts as possible 
with the local community and _ its 
schools. 

Thus, when his “college days” are 
over and he goes out to live for 1 to 3 
weeks in each of several communities 
under the guidance of a local edu- 
cator, he already has had intimations 
of the unique relationship that exists 
here between the people and _ their 
schools. Now 
tensively, his participation in Ameri- 
Fortunately, nearly every 


continues, more in- 


can life. 
community has individuals or groups 
who are already interested in things 
international and can be counted on 
through which the 


to open doors 


visitor can enter the community. 





Within hours, people are exte 
to him the hospitality of their h 
and taking him to their public 


Nearly 


him closer to a realization of wh 


ings. every contact | 
phrase “free public education” n ‘ 
in the United States. 


All the while, as the ICA pa 


s widening Ais horizons, hy js 


pant 


helping his American associat 


widen theirs. Even during the \ 

days, when the visitor is concer 

ing on gaining professional infor 
tion, he is giving others the benefi 
his own knowledge and experience 
exchange. And in the evenings 
on holidays, when he joins in 
of his new Ameri 


social circles 


friends. he becomes even more 


giver. He shares his life and, with 
the lives of his people, their cultu 
their philosophy. He gives awa 
mementos he has brought fro 
home—a little boat 


water buffalo’s horn, a coin, a strip of 


carved from a 


hand-loomed fabric, a miniature flag 
skills 


returning the hospitality of his host 


He shares even his culinary 
by cooking for him the favorite dishes 
of his own country. 

To community gatherings he brings 
new liveliness, performing the dances 
of his country, singing its songs. To 
classrooms his visits are stimulating 
experiences. He brings first-hand 
information about his country; and 
students, grown swiftly curious about 
a country from which they have re 
ceived a personal message, inaugurate 
their own research projects to learn 
more about it. 

The extent to which Americans and 
foreigners are educating each other 
through the ICA training program 
can be estimated with the aid of a few 
figures. Last year, for example, 600 
foreign participants went to 127 pri 
mary training centers in 38 States 


fanned out into 


From there, they 
thousands of local’ communities. 
Multiply such an impact by the 6 
years the program has been in action, 
and one may well conclude that the 
humanizing influence of the exchange 
is spreading like a leaven into every 


corner of the world. 
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Federal Funds for Edueation 


When emergency or temporary programs are excluded from consideration, Federal support for 


education shows a gradual rise that matches increases in State and local expenditures 


I’ 1954-55 the Federal Government 
spent $1.6 billion to support 81 
programs fo1 educational services 
less than half of what it spent for 4] 
such programs in 1948-49. 

Half as much money and twice as 
programs—that is what the 


But totals have a way of 


many 
totals show 
obscuring important developments 
and getting in the way of right inter- 
pretations. How they do so in this 
case is carefully pointed out by the 
authors of Federal Funds for Educa- 
tion, 1954-55 and 1955-56, the latest 
of Office of Education biennial bulle- 
tins on the subject. In a brief publi- 


that Federal 


they put the totals in proper 


cation summarizes 


Funds.’ 
perspective by 


examining the com- 


ponent parts and help the reader to 
this conclusion: For the steady, con- 
tinuing programs of aid to educa- 
tion—as distinguished from programs 
that might be classified as emergency 
or temporary—Federal funds have 
shown a genera! tendency to increase. 


What is 


creasing at about the same rate as 


more, they seem to be in- 
State and local expenditures for edu- 


cation and may therefore be con- 


sidered as representing normal 
growth and demand patterns in edu- 
cational support. 

To put the totals in their proper 
perspective the authors point out that 
most of the biggest changes over the 
years have occurred because of what 
are usually thought of as emergency 
or temporary programs. Examples: 
® Funds for 


with education, training, and voca- 


providing veterans 


tional rehabilitation were down $2.3 


billion in 1954-55 from what they 


had been in 1948-49. During the 


*Summary of Federal Funds for Educa- 
tion, by Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert R. 
Munse, and Edna D. Booher, Circular No. 
479, 10 pages, for sale (10 cents) by the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. ¢ 
Number 4 


Volume 39, 


same time, funds for an off-duty edu- 
cation extension program for service- 
men rose by $9 million. 

® Amounts for the surplus-prop- 
erty program for colleges and univer- 
sities have varied widely from year to 
year; those for “personal” property 
have fluctuated between a low of $50 
million and a high of $144 million: 
for “real” property, between $2 mil- 
lion and $232 million. If other Fed- 
eral funds for colleges and universi- 
ties were considered separately from 
the surplus-property funds, the new 
totals would show that Federal funds 
universities have 
1946-47 
instead of having been cut nearly in 
half. as the full totals show. 

® Programs that (1) provide edu- 


for colleges and 


increased somewhat since 


cation for dependent children over- 


$3.5 billion 


$2.9 billion 














seas, (2) assist in the building an 
operating of schools in federally 
affected areas, (3) operate public 


schools on sites of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, (4) survey school plant 
facilities, and (5) provide for State 
and national education conferences 

these have combined to make substan- 
tial increases in Federal funds fo 
elementary and secondary schools 
and are much responsible for the fact 
that Federal aid at that level increased 
from $129 million in 1946-47 to $537 
million in 1954-55. Were it not for 
these, Federal funds for that category 
rate of 


instead would show a lower 


increase—from $124 million to $300 


million—one that comes close to the 
rate of increase shown by the States 
and local districts during the same 


period. (Continued. next page. ) 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE for EDUCATION 
1947 - 1955 


$2.5 billion 


$1.6 billion 


$1.4 billion 
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{gee RATE of increase that Federal 
support shows after these tempo- 
have 


emergency programs 


rary or 
been deleted does not of course mani- 
fest itself equally among the remain- 
ing programs. 


Some programs account rather 


heavily for the general rise in Federal 
support: 
® The program providing for use 
of surplus food 
school lunches rose from $8 million 
in 1946-47 to $79 million in 1954—55. 
® The special school milk program, 


begun in September 1954. added $17 


commodities in 


million for that year. 


In contrast, some programs show 


only little change or have actually 
decreased: 
@® Funds distributed under the 


National School Lunch Act generally 
have stayed at the $69-million level. 


In 


CLUBS TO DEVELOP TALENT 
he B sponsors, science and shop 
4 teachers, principals and coun- 
selors—anvone. in short, who is in- 
terested in pupils with a 
scientific bent to develop their natural 
abilities—will find in Extraclass Ac- 
tivities in Aviation, Photography, and 
Radio for Secondary School Pupils 
a ready ally. In it, Willis C. Brown, 
Office of Education specialist in sec- 
ondary education, describes a number 
of good practices that he has found 


high S( hools using suct essfully to help 


helping 


them identify pupils with special in- 
terests and aptitudes. 

Along with the descriptions Mr. 
Brown gives a good deal of other use- 
ful 
about ways of organizing and con- 


information and suggestion— 


ducting certain activities, what facili- 


ties might be desirable, and where to 
At the end, 
in a separate section, he adds a classi- 
fied 
basic 

The 48 pages of Bulletin 1956, No. 


11, are illustrated with photographs 


eo for more information. 


bibliography of publications 


to school club activities. 


® Land-grant colleges still get 
about $5 million a yeer 

®@ The program for training voca- 
tional teachers has consistently re- 
mained at something cver $1 million. 

® Programs for Merchant 
Marine have had progressively less 
going from a total of $10 
1946-47 to less than $3 


1954-55. 


the 


money, 
million in 
million in 


essen {L, Funds for Education 

does not claim comprehensive cov- 
erage of Federal activities in educa- 
tion. Other reports, especially one 
prepared for the 1949-50 school year 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress, have indi- 
cated that as many as 300 separate 
educational activities may be operat- 
ing in all Federal departments, offices, 
and agencies. 


Thus, it is not known just how close 





the Office of Education’s total o 6 
billion 


the total amount spent by the Fy 


for 1954-55 comes to g 


Government for educational ser. -¢s 
in that year; but it can general! |, 


assumed that Federal Funds for 


cation covers those programs st 
frequently mentioned in discuss: ns 


of Federal assistance to educati: 


Federal Funds for Educatio; 
1954-55 and 1955-56, thir 
teenth; in its series, describes ix 
considerable detail the various 
programs of educational services 
grouping them under the Gov 
ernment agencies that administer 
them. the bulletin 
(163 pages, 93 tables) may be 
had from the Superintendent of 
U. S. Government 


Copies of 


Documents, 
Printing Office, at 60 cents each. 


Recent OE Publications 


of high school students participating 
in extraclass activities in each of the 
three fields. Copies of the publica- 
tion are available from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C., at 25 cents each. 


HELPING TEACHERS GROW 


ocaL school districts, realizing that 

4 nothing contributes more to a 
teacher's satisfaction with her job 
than the feeling that she is growing 
professionally, are paying a good deal 
of attention nowadays to the inservice 
education of their teachers. 

What elementary schools are doing 
along this line for both new and ex- 
perienced teachers is the subject of 
the Office of Education’s Education 
Brief No. 33. In its 22 packed pages 
it sets forth dozens of devices, activi- 
ties, and programs that have been used 
successfully in one place or another. 

There’s the attractive small hand- 
book, Good Morning, Teacher, used 
in the Chicago schools; the month- 
long preschool orientation period in 
Rochester, Minn.; the “helping teach- 


the “in-sys 


Newton, Mass.; 


visiting days in 


ers” in 
tem” 
Conn., and the observation program 
C.; the winter and 


Greenwich, 


in Greenville, S. 
summer workshops in Arlington, Va.; 
the cooperative enterprise between the 
Bank Street College of Education and 
the New York City Board of Educa- 
tion; the teacher-principal confer- 
ences in Peoria, Ill.; and the travel 
project plan in Los Angeles. 

But these of course are only ex- 
amples of what Education Brief No. 
33 has to tell. Despite the fact that 
they have had to compress a great 
many findings into a small booklet, 
the authors—Gertrude M. Lewis, spe- 
cialist for the upper grades, and Elsa 
Schneider, specialist for health, physi- 
cal education, recreation, and safety 
have managed to make their presen- 
descriptive and 
administrators 


tation § satisfyingly 


explicit. For school 
and supervisors it should prove a 
stimulating source of suggestion. (As 
long as the limited supply lasts, sin- 
gle copies are available from the 
Publications Inquiry Unit, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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MORE TO COME... 


OE publications you can expect between December and June 


57 school year. Office 


\ ANOTHER six months, by the close 
| of the 1956 

of Education specialists will complete 
and the U. S. Government Printing 
Office will publish 17 more publica- 
tions on a_ variety of educational 
Watch School Life’s 


ouncement of each as it 


topics pages 


fora briet an! 


becomes available 
STATISTICS 
Fall 1956, Enrollment, Teachers, and 
Schoolhousing in Full-Time Public 
Elementary and Secondary Day 
Schools. 
Annual fall survey covers enrollment; 
teachers: teachers Ww ith substandard certifi- 
cates; pupils excess of normal capacity; 
ind instructio rooms a tilable, needed, 
ind schedule ompletion during cur- 
rent fiscal y¢ 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

Financial Accounting for Local and 
State School Systems: Standard Re- 
ceipt and Expenditure Accounts. 
4 handbook prepared with the American 
Association of School Administrators, Asso- 

tion of S Business Officials of the 
United States nd Canada, Council of 
Chief State Schoo! Officers, Department of 
Rural Edu (National Education As- 
sociation), and National School Boards 
\ssociatior Will serve as the basic guide 
n financial accounting for local and State 
school systems 
School District Reorganization—Polli- 


cies and Procedures. 


Description inalysis of school district 

reorganization programs in 16 s¢ lected 

States, indicating factors that facilitate or 

impede successful operation. Of particular 

value for St und local communities hav- 
istricting problems. 


INSTRUCTION AND ORGANIZATION 


Directors and Supervisors of Special 
Education in Local School Systems. 
Re 


experiences that make supervisors effective 


ports op! ons on 


the competencies and 


in community-wide planning and in aiding 


teachers of exceptional children. 


Special Education Personnel in State 
Departments of Education. 
Contains status information on State staffs, 


opinions on 


competencies needed by such 


persons, experience and preparation be- 


lieved to contribute to such competency, 
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and a summary statement with implications 


of the findings for future planning. 


Teachers of Children Who Are Men- 
tally Retarded. 

\ report of distinctive competencies needed 
by such teachers, their professional prepara- 
tion, and experiences which contribute to 


their 


success. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Adventuring in Research To Improve 
School Practices in Homemaking 
Programs. 

A series of leaflets designed to stimulate 
interest in individual, group, and Statewide 
approaches to the systematic: study of cur- 
rent school practices in homemaking prob 


lems at the secondary level. 


Planning and Conducting a Program 
of Instruction in Vocational Agricul- 
ture for Young Farmers. 

Describes methods and techniques of pro- 
moting, organizing, and teaching short-unit 


intensive courses for young farmers not 


regularly enrolled in school. 


Equipment for 
Colleges and 


Planning Space and 
Home Economics in 
Universities. 





{ compilation of—and supplement to—ma- 
terials developed at a conterence held in 
cooperation with the American Home Eco 
nomics Association, bringing together in- 
formation, experiences, and suggestions to 
assist those concerned with building or ex- 
panding space for home economics at the 
college and university level. 

Research in Industrial Education: 
Summaries of Studies, 1930—55. 





’. bibliography of studies in industrial edu- 


cation, with annotations and summaries. 
Studies are classified by categories that re- 
flect the areas of research most often men- 
tioned in inquiries and discussions. Pur 
pose: \ 


tion on research being carried out in colleges 


wider dissemination of informa 


and universities on industrial arts and trade 


, and industrial and 





vocational-technical 


education. 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Living 
Around 


Education for Community 
(1957 Yearbook on Edu 


the World). 


Selected studies from many countric how 


ition 











ing the significant part that sé 
playing in the development of better 


munity life 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
Accredited Higher Institutions, 1956. 


Quadrennial bulletin reporting institutions 


accredited by nationally recognized a 
crediting associations, State departments of 
education, and State universities. Of par 


ticular value to college and university offi 


cials, college and high school students, and 
government agencies. 

Bibliography of Scholarships and Fel- 
lowships. 

An annotated bibliography of research 
studies and reports of institutional student 


financial assistance Designed for the use 


of college personne] and administrative 
officers 

Education Directory, Part 3: Higher 
Education, 1956—57. 

Annual directory of higher education list 
ing institutions of higher education through 
out the United States. Includes informa 
tion on location, accreditation, control, 
composition of student body, classification 
by highest level of offering and by type of 


program, enrollment, and names and titles 


of principal administrative officers. New 


feature: Calendar system of each institution 


is indicated. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCI 
IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 


Administration of Public Laws 874 and 
815: Sixth Annual Report of Commis- 
sioner of Education, June 30, 1956. 


Gives textual and tabular data on extent 


of Federal financial aid for maintenance 


and operation and construction of school 


facilities in areas affected by Federal Gov 


ernment activity, 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 


Please send me SCHOOL LIFE for 1 year. 
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UNITED STATES 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
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